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ABSTRACT 



This third annual report on the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title II describes how the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico* the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, the Virgin Islands and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs utilized their Title II funds in fiscal year 1°68 for the 
improvement of educational quality and opportunity through increased 
use of the materials made available thereby- Data in the report are 
derived from annual reports submitted following the close of fiscal 
year 1968= The report consists of three parts: (1) the financial 

report— shows expenditures in the various categories during the 
fiscal year; (2) the statistical report — provides personnel data and 
materials acquired, shows program accomplishments and need for 
continuing financial support and (?) the narrative report summarizes 
and evaluates the program- Supplementary data obtained from 30 States 
on the special-purpose grants projects funded under ESEA Title II are 
included- The 19 Tables in the report are listed- The appendix 
contains supplementary data on numbers, cost, and types of 
audiovisual materials acquired during fiscal year 1969, by category 
and educational level- (NH) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act provides 
direct Federal assistance for the acquisition of school library resources, 
textbooks, and other instructional materials for the use of children and 
teachers in public and private elementary and secondary schools. This 
report is the third annual compilation and analysis of data on the program. 

The report describes how the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 

Guam, Puerto Rico, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior utilized their Txtle II funds in fiscal year 1968 for the 
improvement of educational quality and opportunity through increased use 
of the materials made available thereby. 

Data in the report are derived from annual reports which were 
submitted to the U.S. Office of Education by State departments of education, 
the outlying areas, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs following the close of 
fiscal year 1968* The annual report consists of three parts: 

The Financial Report shows expenditures in the 
various categories during the fiscal year. 

The Statistical Report provides data on personnel of 
the State education agencies and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, children and teachers participating in the 
Title II program, and materials acquired. These data 
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show program accomplishments and the degree of need 
for continuing financial support. 

The Narrative Report summarises and evaluates the 
program, describing achievements made possible 
through Title II, and identifying problems. 

In addition, some supplementary data were obtained from 30 States on 
the special-purpose grants projects funded under ESEA Title II, and included 
in this report. The reporting forms were included in the appendix of the 
Second Annual Report.”^ Some of the highlights of the program follow. 

Participation 

1. An aggregate of 45.3 million public and private elementary and 
secondary school children, including 50,173 Indian children enrolled in the 
elementary and secondary schools conducted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and 1.9 million teachers participated in the Title II program in fiscal 
year 1968. This is an increase of 682,541 pupils over fiscal year 1967 
in number of public and private elementary children and public secondary 
children participating; the increase in Indian children is about 3,000. 

There was a slight decrease in number of participating private secondary 
school children. 



1/ U.S. Department of Health* Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

Second Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1967, Title II » Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; School Library Resources, Textbooks and Other 
Instructional Materials. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office 




pp. 71-78. 
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2. This means that of the 49-2 million public and private school 
pupils eligible to participate in the ESEA Title II program in fiscal 
year 1968, 45.3 million or about 92 percent actually did participate. 

Expenditure of Funds 

1. Of the $99.2 million appropriated, the total reported expend- 
iture was $98.4 million, or more than 99 percent of the total amount 
made available. 

2. For acquisitions of instructional materials under approved 
projects in all categories. State departments of education reported an 
expenditure of $94 million. 

3. Expenditure of $5.5 million was reported for ordering, processing, 
cataloging, and delivering services, or about 23 cents per item. 

4. The amount reported for State administration is $4.4 million. 

Categories of Instructional Materials Made Available 

1. The States continued in fiscal year 1968 to give priority to 
school library resources; the expenditure for these increased; the amount 

spent for other textbooks and instructional materials decreased from the 

.. 2 / 

preceding year.— 



"School library resources" are books, periodicals, documents, pamphlets, 
photographs, reproductions, pictorial or graphic works, music scores, 
maps, charts, globes, sound recordings on disc or tape, transparencies, 
films, tapes, or any other printed and published or audiovisual material 
processed and organized for use of school pupils and teachers. "Other 
instructional materials" are the same resources but are not processed 
and organized. 
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3. About $3.5 million went for other instructional materials, 
about 4.4 percent of the total amount; expended for materials. 

4. Textbooks accounted for 2 percent of the amount expended for 
materials, about $2.1 million. 

5. For books in all categories, including textbooks, the outlay 
reported represents almost 70 percent of the total amount spent for 
materials in all categories. 

6. Audiovisual materials comprised about 28 percent of the materials 
in all categories. The amount for audiovisual materials in the school 
library resources category increased from $20 « 2 million in fiscal year 
1967 to $2?. 4 million in fiscal year 1968. The total for audiovisual 
materials in all categories was $24.5 million. 

State and Local Educational Programs Strengthened 

1. A total of 456 administrative, supervisory, clerical, and 
other positions in full-time equivalents were assigned in State 
departments of education to administer the ESEA Title II program, an 
increase from fiscal year 1967 of more than 67 positions in full-time 
equivalents . 

2. Forty-four of the 50 participating States, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and the Bureau of Indian Affairs reported establishment 
of 3,193 new public school libraries in fiscal year 1968. Of these, 

2£39 were public elementary school libraries serving more than 1.2 million 
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public school pupils and 554 were public secondary school libraries 
serving 413,067 public school pupils, 

3. Thirty- seven States, the District of Columbia, and the four 
outlying areas report an average State and local expenditure for 
elementary school library resources of about $3,01 per public elementary 
school child, an increase of about 45 cents from fiscal year 1967, The 
average State and local expenditures reported in these States for secondary 
school library resources were about $4,27 per public secondary school pupil, 
only about a five-cent increase from fiscal year 1967. 

4, Fiscal year 1963 saw continuation of the trend to include in 
standards for instructional materials provisions to encourage a unified 
approach to a variety of media and media services. A number of States 
conducting surveys of instructional materials in local educational 
agencies reported significant gains which they attribute to increased 
local, State, and Federal support. 

5, In order to achieve maximum educational benefits, the ESEA Title 
II program was coordinated in fiscal year 1968 with other titles of ESEA, 
as well as with a number of other programs of Federal financial assistance. 

6. A sampling of fiscal year 1968 ESEA Title II annual reports 
indicates that the program contributed to the improvement of educational 
opportunities for handicapped children. 
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7. Fiscal year 1968 saw continuation by State departments of 
education of their programs of providing leadership, supervision, 
and staff development opportunities to local educational agencies 
participating in the ESEA Title II program. 

8. Thirty States funded an estimated 400 special-purpose - 

grants programs to demonstrate good media programs and provided instruc- 
tional materials for the use of children and teachers in special or 
exemplary instructional programs. Some 400 projects were funded in 
fiscal year 1968 with expenditures for the materials acquired costing 
about $7 million. These projects served instructional programs in many 
areas including arts and humanities, early childhood education, vocational 
education, and pupil personnel services. 
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II. PARTICIPATION IN THE ESEA TITLE II PROGRAM 
Approved Plans 

In the first year of the program, fiscal year 1966, plans were 
approved for the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 

In fiscal year 1967* a plan was approved for the administration of the 
program for children and teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools that the Bureau of Indian Affairs conducts for Indian 
children. In fiscal year 1968, the only eligible applicants not 
participating in ESEA Title II were American Samoa and the Department 
of Defense (for children and teachers in the overseas dependent schools) , 

Program Participation - Children and Teachers 

Tables 1 and 2 show the number of public and private elementary 
and secondary school children participating in the ESEA Title II program 
in fiscal year 1968. Of the 43.6 million public school children eligible 
to participate, 39.9 million or about 91.4 percent actually did participate. 

The number of private school children who participated in the program, 
5.3 million, is about 96 percent of the 5.5 million eligible private 
school children. 

Table 3 shows the number of children participating in the ESEA Title II 
program for the first three years. There was a small increase over fiscal 
year 1967 in number of public school children participating and a decrease 
the number of private secondary school children participating. 
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Table 3. Total Number of Eligible and Participating Children in ESEA Title II Programs, 
Fiscal leers 1966, 1967 9 and 1968, by Educational Level and Type of School 
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Note - ADA - Average daily attendance. 
ADM - Average daily membership. 
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The number of participating private elementary school children increased 
slightly. 

As has been mentioned , and as Tables 1 and 2 indicate, not all 
eligible children participated in the Title II program. Under the 
program, materials are distributed on the basis of relative need; some 
children and teachers in schools well provided with materials were not 
* served. Some public and private school administrators did not wish their 

schools to receive Federal aid. Children and teachers in some schools 
not in compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act could not be 
served. The number of participating teachers as reported by State 
departments of education does not represent the number of those who had 
the use of professional materials (books, periodicals, curriculum guides) 
which were provided to some extent by Title II, but is simply the number 
of teachers in public and private elementary and secondary schools where 
pupils had the use of school library resources or textbooks or other 
instructional materials. The resources made available in the schools 
for the use of pupils are, of course, valuable to teachers in instructional 
programs. 

Expenditure of Funds 

Trble 4 provides data on funds available and spent under the ESEA 
Title II program. Column 3 shows aggregate expenditures within each State 
for acquisitions under approved local education agency projects; cclumn 4 
shows the amount spent for State administration; Although the ESEA Title 
II appropriation for fiscal year 1968 was $102 million, only $99,234,000 





Table 4. Funds Available and Funds Expended for Acquisitions and State Administration and Percent of Total Expended 

for Administ r ation under ESEA Title II, Fiscal Year 1968, by State or Outlying Area 

State or Expenditures Percent 

Outlying Area State Total Expenditures for 

Allotment Acquisition Administration Expenditures Admi ni strut ion 
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was actually made available. The total of reported expenditures was 
thus $98.4 million, or about 99.3 percent of the amount available. 

The reported $94 million for acquisitions under approved projects 
includes $5.5 million expended for ordering, processing, cataloging, 
and delivering materials. The $4.4 million reported for State 
administration is somewhat less than the amount actually available, which 
for any fiscal year must not exceed 5 percent of the amount paid to the 
State for that year, or $50,000, whichever is greater. 

Table 5 provides the datr on expenditures for the ESEA Title II 
program for the first three years of the program. The difference in 
the amount allocated under the ESEA Title II program for the three-year 
period and the reported total expenditures is less than $6 million. 

The $285 million reported for acquisitions under approved projects during 
the three-year period includes the $15.4 million for ordering, processing, 
cataloging, and delivery. 

The $10.2 million reported for State administration during the first 
three years of the ESEA Title II program is 3.4 percent of the total 
expenditures, somewhat less than the amount actually available. Some 
administrative expenditures could be covered by other Federal programs, 
leaving ESEA Title II funds to provide materials. Alaska, several outlying 
areas, and i.he Bureau of Indian Affairs reported negligible amounts for 
administration. 
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State Personnel Assigned to Title II Programs 

Table 6 provides data on the number of administrative, supervisory, 
clerical, and other positions assigned in State departments of education 
to administer the ESEA Title II programs in the first three fiscal years 
of the program. More than 456 positions (in full-time equivalents) were 
reported in fiscal year 1968, an increase from fiscal year 1967 of about 
67 positions. 

The increase in positions assigned in State departments of education 
to administer the ESEA Title II programs undoubtedly reflects an increased 
effort to give direction and leadership for the full development of 
instructional materials services in education. State administrators and 
supervisors involved in the ESEA Title II programs have developed programs 
of service to school administrators, teachers, and school media personnel. 
They have assisted in the development of media centers where print and 
audiovisual media are organized into a single unified program. In 
cooperation with State supervisors of instruction, they have served to 
improve curriculum and instruction and enhanced the contribution of 
instructional materials to education. 

It should be noted that in Table 6, column 4 refers to positions in 
full-time equivalents, not individuals. For example, in fiscal year 1968, 
there were only 43 full-time positions in administration, but there were 
actually 97 individuals designated as administrators who had some respon- 
sibilities in addition to Title II. 




Table 6. Number of State Department of Education Personnel Assigned to ESEA Title II Programs 
in Full-Time Equivalents, Fiscal Years 1966, 1967, and 1968. 
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There were some 55 administrative positions (in full-time equivalents) , 
accounting for approximately 12 percent of total staff time. Of total 
staff involved in the ESEA Title II program, 27.5 percent or 125.53 
positions (in full-time equivalents) were designated as supervisors- - 
school library supervisors, instructional materials specialists, and 
curriculum and subject specialists, as examples. The 99 full-tine 
supervisors assigned to the Title II program denoted an increase of 14 
full-time positions from fiscal year 1967. 

The 225 secretarial and clerical positions (in full-time equivalents) 
assigned to the Title II program in fiscal year 1968 accounted for about 
49 percent of total staff time. The remaining 50 positions (in full-time 
equivalents) include such personnel as consultants, fiscal ?nd statistical 
employees, and nonprofessional workers such as truck drivers and technicians 
who do not fall into any of the other three categories. 
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III. CATEGORIES OF ACQUISITIONS UNDER ESEA TITLE II 

Among the three categories of eligible materials - (1) school 
library resources, (2) textbooks, and (3) other instructional materials - 
the States continued in fiscal year 1968 to give priority to the first. 

The $82 million shown in Table 7 (column 11) as spent for school library 
resources is about 92.3 percent of the entire amount spent for materials. 

* Other instructional materials took about 4.4 percent and textbooks accounted 

for about 2 percent. (Table 8 analyzes the distribution by States.) 

Table 9 shows the distribution and costs among the eligible 
categories for the three years of Title II* s existence. There is no 
clear explanation for the variations in the table. 

Twenty-six States, the District of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs purchased no textbooks with Title II 
funds. (See Table 8*) Twenty-two States, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands reported no purchases in the other instructional 
materials category. The variations in all categories reflect local 
education priority of needs within the priorities assigned to the three 
categories by the State departments of education. 

School Library Resources 



Of the $82.2 million spent for school library resources in fiscal 
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year 1968, about 70 percent - $57.9 million - went to provide a total 
of 17.3 million elementary and secondary school library books. As 
Table 10 shows, three-fifths of the money and somewhat more of the books 
were for the benefit of elementary school pupils; secondary school pupils 
got the rest. As in previous years, elementary school library books are 
considered the materials in critical need. Seven States - Alaska, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Maine, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina — 
and Puerto Rico used an exceptionally large proportion of funds in 
the school library resources category for audiovisual materials. An 
average of: 44 million children a year have participated in the ESEA 
Title II program in its first three years of operation; however, the 
53.2 million school library books made available under Title II have 
provided only slightly more than one library book per pupil. 




Tables 11 and 12, in conjunction with Table 9, provide data on the 
number and cost of audiovisual materials loaned to pupils and teachers 
in fiscal year 1968.*^ The $22.5 million expended for such materials 
in the school library resources category is about 27.3 percent of 
acquisitions in this category. The percent increase in expenditures 
for audiovisual materials processed and cataloged as school library 
resources indicates continued State and local interest in programs in 
which instructional and other services related to both print and 
audiovisual media are administered in a single unified program. 



1/ The number and cost of separate audiovisual items, fey State and by 
educational level, may be found in Tables A - D in the Appendix. 
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Table 10. Number and Cost of Books Loaned to Children and Teachers, by Educational Level and 
Category of Instructional Materials, under ESEA Title II Programs, Fiscal fear 1968 
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1/Detail does not add to totals given in Table 7 since some States reported only totals rather than 
individual items. 
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The first three years of the Title II program saw more than 
$63.1 million, or about 23 percent of the total, spent for acquisitions 
of audiovisual materials. The more than 9 million items thus acquired 
included motion pictures, filmstrips, recordings (disc and tape), slides 
and transparencies, programed instructional materials, maps, charts, and 
globes, in the proportions shown in Table 12. More detailed analysis 
is not possible because some Stares reported audiovisual materials as 
totals rather than by breakdown of separate items. 

The 3.1 million filmstrips purchased in fiscal years 1966-68 
account for almost 34 percent of all audiovisual items. The second 
most popular audiovisual items were slides and transparencies; nearly 
two million comprise more than 21 percent of audiovisual items purchased 
under the Title XI program. The popularity and the ease of operation 
of 8mm film loops may account for the substantial gain in the number 
of motion pictures acquired under the program - from 30,461 purchased 
in fiscal year 1966 to 74,588 in fiscal year 1968. 

Periodicals and other printed matter, such as documents and pamphlets, 
represented an expenditure of $1.7 million or about two percent of the 
$82.2 million spent for school library resources (Table 7). This is a 
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small decrease from fiscal year 1967. 

Text b ooks 

Textbooks accounted for about 2.4 percent ($2.1 million) of the 
total amount for acquisitions under the program in fiscal year 1968 . This 
is a drop of $934,454 from fiscal year 1967 and provided approximately 
a million textbooks on a ioan basis to children and teachers in public 
and private elementary and secondary schools in 24 States, Puerto Rico, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Of the total amount for textbooks, approximately $1.1 million, or 
about 46 percent, went for 461,510 books for loan to elemental/ school 
children. The number provided for loan to secondary school children is 
544,140, for which a total of $ 1.1 million was used. 

Puerto Rico reported a larger expenditure for textbooks ($895,822) 
in fiscal year 1963 than any other State or outlying area. Only a few 
States - California, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas - reported expenditures for textbooks which amounted to more 
than $100,000 (Table 3) 



The amount of funds expended in the other instructional materials 
category declined from $4 million in fiscal year 1967 to $3.5 million 
in fiscal year 1968. Other instructional materials are defined as the 



same items as school library resources except that they are not processed 
Q nd cataloged. The decline, both in number of items purchased and funds 



Other Instructional Materials 
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expended, reflects growth in the number of centralized school media centers 
(see Chapter IV), Also, this category is excluded in 23 States»the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, where school library 
resources are also made available to many children and teachers in schools 
without centralized media centers to increase the accessibility and 
availability of materials. 

As reported in Table 7, books account for about 36.8 percent of the 
total reported for other instructional materials ($1.3 million). For 
audiovisual materials in the other instinct ional materials category, the total 
reported was $2.0 million, or 56.9 percent. The amount for periodicals 
and other printed materials in the other instructional materials category 
was $220,890, or about 6 percent of the category. This figure is a 
decrease from the amount in fiscal year 1967. 

Ordering, Processing, Cataloging, and Delivering 

The ESEA Title II plans describe all ordering, processing, cataloging, 
and delivery services that may be included as part of: acquisitions costs 
and establish an allowable cost for these services. 

In fiscal year 1968, State departments of education reported $5.5 
million for ordering, processing, cataloging, and delivery services (Table 8). 
In some States, these costs were not reported separately from acquisition, 
so that the actual amount expended for these services is probably considerably 
higher than the amount reported* Approximately 23 cents per item was spent 
for ordering, processing, cataloging, and delivering the 23.8 million items 
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of school library resources, textbooks, and other instructional materials. 
This small cost-per-item indicates that much of the charge for these 
services continues to be absorbed by local educational agencies, leaving 
more ESEA Title II funds for buying materials. 

Four States--Arkansas, Montana, North Dakota, and Utah - and the 
Virgin Islands reported no expenditures for processing, cataloging, and 
delivery services in fiscal year 1968. 
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IV. STATE PROGRAMS FOR THE STRENGTHENING OF INSTRUCTION 
THROUGH IMPROVED RESOURCES AND SERVICES 

Improvement of School Library Resources 

Data on the number of new public school libraries established and 
the number of existing public school libraries expanded in each State as 
a result of ESEA Title II programs in fiscal year 1968 appear in Table 13 
(including facilities in new school buildings as well as new libraries in 
old buildings). Forty-four of the 50 StateSj Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands reported establishment of 3A93 new public school libraries. Of 
these, 2,639 were in public elementary schools serving 1.2 million pupils 
and 554 were in public secondary schools serving 413,06? pupils. 

The number of new public elementary school libraries established 
ranged from none in six States and three other jurisdictions to 331 in 
Texas. There were four States - California, Illinois, Ohio, and Texas - 
where more than 200 new public elementary school libraries were established; 
in four other States - Arkansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Michigan - more 
than 100 new public elementary school libraries were organized. 

The number of new public secondary school libraries established is 
smaller because more secondary schools had centralized libraries before the 
Title II program was established. The range is from one each in Hawaii, 
Oklahoma, and Mississippi to 133 in Texas. In three States - California, 
Illinois, and Texas - and Puerto Rico, more than 45 new public secondary 
school libraries were created. 
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Table 14 shows the number of new public school libraries established, 
and the number of pupils served by these; libraries under ESEA Title II 
during the first three ysars of the program. During this period a total 
of ll s 680 new public school libraries were established, serving 5.5 million 
public school pupils. Of these, 10,277 were public eleraentarv school libraries 
serving 4.6 million pupils and 1,403 were public secondary school libraries 
serving 939,408 pupils. 

Under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education, a study was conducted 
during fiscal year 1968 to evaluate the effects of new media centers in 
elementary schools serving children from low- income families in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, and Los Angeles.^ Certain factors were common to the nine schools: 

1. ESEA Title II provided the impetus for the establishment 
of the media centers. 

2. ESEA Title II was the Incentive for an increase in local 
funds In Los Angeles and Cleveland, and an increase in 
State funds in Buffalo, for media center materials. 



— U.S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Descriptive Case Studies of Nine Elementary School Media Centers in 
Three Inner Cities. Title II, Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965s School Library Resources. Textbooks, and Other Instructional 
Materials. Washington, 1969. 



Table lL. Humber of Hew Public School Libraries Established and Humber of Pupils Served by These 
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3. The combined Federal, State, and local funds for annual 
expenditure for the school media centers were too low to 
make an appreciable change in the curriculum, teaching 
methods, or pupil achievement. 

4. The scheduling policy affected the accessibility of the 
media center resources and inhibited the impact of the 
materials in the instructional program. 

5. Principals and teachers exhibited enthusiasm for the 
potential of the media center program and materials 
to induce change. 

6. The provision of media center resources, staff, and facilities 
has been instrumental in changing pupil attitudes toward 
reading and in creating a more critical attitude toward 
literature * 

7. The media center programs are in an elementary stage of 
development; they have yet to become laboratories for 
learning and an integral component of the instructional 
program. 

The number of inner-city elementary schools with new media centers 
established as a result of ESEA Title II included in this study is small 
compared with the total number of schools with new media centers. It may 
be assumed, however, that the conclusions drawn from the examinations of 
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these nine schools reflect the general conditions in most of the 
elementary school media centers in inner cities. 

Maintaining and Increasing Effor t 

The approved ESEA Title II plans establish means of giving 
assurance that Federal funds made available under the title will 
supplement and, to the extent practical, increase the level of 
State, local, and private school funds that in the absence of 
Federal funds normally would be budgeted and used for the acquisition 
of school library resources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials. 

Data on the total expenditures by State and local public 
education agencies and private schools for school library resources, 
textbooks, and other instructional materials, fiscal year 1963, 
were collected by State departments of education and reported to 
the U.S. Office of Education. These data with respect to public 
elementary and secondary schools are shown in Table 15. Table 16 
sets out similar data for the private school comparison. The figures 
in columns 4,7, and 10 of Tables 15 and 16,with columns 5 and 9 
of Tables 1 and 2 ,vill provide respective per pupil expenditure in 
the several States for the fiscal year 1968. 

School Library Resources - State and Local Funds Expended 

As will be seen in Table 15, the total amount expended from State 
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6/ No separate figures were reported for the secondary level for Arkansas. 

7 f No separate figures were reported for elementary and secondary levels for Delaware, Maryland, Tennessee, Ohio, Missouri, and California. 



Table 16. Private School Expenditures for School library R^dcurces, Textbooxs, and Other Instructional Materials, by State or Outlying Area 
and Educational Level, Fiscal Year 1968 

State~or 1/2/4/77 2/3/4/7/ “ WtJlJWU 

Outlying Area School Library Resources Textbooks Other Instructional Materials 

Elementary Secondary Total Elementary Secondary Total Klepenta-y Seccr»dary Total 
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and local funds to provide school library resources for the use of 
public school children and teachers participating in ESEA Title II, 
fiscal year 1968, was $159 million. Thirteen States - California, 
Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Virginia - were able to 
provide only totals, so that no figures could be shown by grade 
level. Of the rest, $47 million went for elementary school 
library resources, and $41 million for secondary. 

The range reported in State and local funds for elementary 
school library resources went from $4,100 in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands to $6.1 million in New York. (The $7 mill- 
ion reported as expended in. Wiscbnsin includes expenditures 
for textbooks and other instructional materials as well as school 
library resources). Thirteen States-~Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, and Wisconsin~-reported State and 
local expenditures for elementary school library resources over 
$1 million. For the other 37 States, the District of Columbia, 
and four outlying areas reporting, the average expenditure per 
public elementary school child participating in the Title II 
program was about $3.01, an increase of about 45 cents above 
the amount reported for school library resources in 45 States in 
1967. 
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The range of State and local funds for secondary school library 
resources ran from $6,880 in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
to $5.7 million in New York. Fourteen St.ite is- -Connecticut , Illinois, 

Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 

Florida, North Carolina, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin -- reported 
expenditures over $1 million. (Wisconsin's $4.9 million 'igaia includes 
expenditures for. textbooks and other instructional materials as well 
as school library resources.) For the other States* the District of Columbia 
and four outlying areas, the average expenditure per secondary school 
pupil participating in the ESEA Title II program was about $4.27, 
only a five cent increase from the amount per pupil reported in 45 
States In 1967. 

School Library Resources - Private School Funds Expended 

Of the $12.3 million spent to provide schoollibrary resources 
for the private school children and teachers participating in the 
ESEA Title II fiscal year 1968 (Table 16), $6.0 million was used 
in private elementary schools and $3.4 million In private secondary 
schools in the States that reported by school level; some States provided only 
totals without distinction by school level. 

The private school range reported for elementary school library 
resources went from $3,119 in Nevada to $1.1 million in Illinois. (The totals 
reported by Arkansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin include expenditures 
for textbooks and other instructional materials as well as school 






library resources.) Thirteen States--Connecticut , Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, 

Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and Texas -- reported 
expenditures over $100,000. For the 39 States reporting private school 
funds expended for elementary school library resources, the average 
per private elementary school child was about $3.10, an increase from 
fiscal year 1967 of 38 cents. 

For private secondary school library resources the range reported 
was from $1,153 in Wyoming to $734,438 in New York. Nine States 
reported expenditures over $100,000 — Connecticut, Massachusetts, 

New Jersey, New York, Maryland, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Texas. (The figures reported for Arkansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Wisconsin include expenditures for textbooks and other instructional 
materials as well as school library resources). For the 38 States 
reporting private school expenditures for secondary school library 
resources, the average expenditure per private secondary school child 
was about $3.30, an increa.se from fiscal year 1967 of about 20 cents. 

Textbooks - btate. Local, and Private School Effort 

Thirty-seven State departments of education reported a total of 
$40 million in State and local expenditures to provide textbooks 
for public school children (Table 15). Of this amount, elementary 
schools took $31.6 million; $22.9 million went for secondary school 
library resources. Thirty States were unable to give textbook 
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expenditures by school level. 

Private school expenditures for textbooks totaled $13.8 million 
(Table 16). Elementary school textbooks took $3.8 million, with a 
reported $1.2 million for secondary school textbooks. Textbook 
expenditures from private school funds were not reported for 

27 States, the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. No separate figures for 
elementary and secondary levels were reported by six additional 
States and Puerto Rico,, 

Other Instructional Materials - State, Local, and Private School Effort 

In 20 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, the total of State and local expenditures 
reported for other instructional materials for public school children and 
teachers was $34.1 million (Table 15). Six States reported only total 
expenditures. Of the rest, $13.1 million was spent for public elementary 
school children and teachers while $9.8 million was reported expended 
for public secondary school children. 

Private school expenditures for other instructional materials in 

28 States and Puerto Rico totaled $4.6 million; $2.7 million was identified 
as for elementary schools and just under a million for secondary schools 
(Table 16). Some States reported only totals. Twenty-three States, <juam, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands provided 
no figures. 

O 



Standards for Instructional Materials 



In fiscal year 1968, many States continued to develop or revise 
standards for school library resources, emphasizing provisions for 
a unified media program and setting new or improved requirement levels. 

A number of States have conducted surveys of media collections 
and services in local education agencies and reported significant 
gains in meeting standards. For example, in Delaware 37 percent of 
school libraries now have unified media programs, with 25 percent of 
school libraries attaining 1960 American Association of School 
Librarians standards and eight percent attaining Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction standards (1966) for one or more types of 
audiovisual materials. 

Florida reported substantial gains in the proportion of schools 
meeting minimum State standards for school library resources. The State 
accreditation report for the school year 1967-8 indicates that 98 percent 
of the public schools met the minimum library book requirement of five 
educationally useful books per student. Forty-six percent of the 
schools m&t the highest requirement of 10 books per student. There has 
also been comparable gain :Ln materials other than books. 

Kans as reported: "With the continued use of local. State, and 

Federal funds, schools now own and circulate approximately 12 books, 

5 filmstrips, and one recording per pupil. The newer media such as 
8mm film loops, art and study prints, and transparencies are in short 
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supply. Microform is not being used extensively even in secondary 
school media centers. At the present rate of local, State, and 
Federal funding, it will be at least ten years before Kansas schools 
can meet minimum standards for adequate media center resources. 11 

The Maryland report states: "There is no doubt that ESEA Title II 

has had a significant impact on building collections of both print and 
nonprint materials. However, the impact is not as great as we had 
anticipate „ because of the lack of full funding. In September 1965, 

77 percent of all schools in the State had fewer than 5,000 volumes, 
the State minimum standard. In June 1968 after three years of 
Title II, this figure had dropped to 64.6 percent - an improvement 
of 12.4 percent. In our 1962-3 survey, 61.6 percent of all public 
schools with centralised libraries had some professional staff. 

The 1968 survey revealed that 70.5 percent of all schools, public 
and private, had some professional staff. The discouraging factor is 
that after three years of Title II funds and greatly increased 
expenditures by local districts, the State standard for book collections 
still has not been achieved by 89 percent of the schools in the State.” 

A study of schools in North Carolina showed that the number of 
library books rose from 7.4 per pupil in 1964 to 10.2 per pupil in 
1968. The number of periodical subscriptions rose from 26 per school 
to 31.8 during the same period. The increase in filmstrips was from 
252 per school in 1964 to 1,313 in 1968. The number ofj recordings rose 
from 168 to 1,134 per school. 
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New Jersey reported an increase in average per pupil Expenditures 



for school library resources of $2.64 from 1965 to 1967, an increase of 
about 25 percent. The gain in volumes per pupil over a three-year period 
was only slightly more than one book per pupi] ; however, the total library book 
stock in the State* s public schools increased by more than two million 
volumes. 

Rhode Island reported an increase from 3.8 books per pupil in 1965 
to 6.2 books per pupil in 1969 - almost 39 percent. The percentage of 
public schools with centralized libraries increased from 42 percent in 
1965 to 88 in 1969. During this same period, the library book budget 
increased from 66 cents to $2.80 per pupil. 

A study of public school libraries in Oregon conducted in 1967 
showed clear progress since 1954 in facilities, collections, budget, 
personnel, and accessibility of materials. Specific examples: 

(1) The percentage of schools having centralized libraries 
increased from 72 to 91; 

(2) The percentage of libraries with fully organized 
materials increased from 73 to 90; 

1 

(3) The percentage of schools having at least 8 books \ 

J 1 } 

per student increased fiyom 56 to 76; i 

3 

(4) The percentage of schoo) s spending $5 or more per 

i, 

student rose from 9 to <r!|; 
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(5) The accessibility to library materials and facilities 
has increased considerably. 

The Oregon study showed that the greatest gain had been made by 
the State’s elementary schools. Library staff had increased considerably, 
from If, 2 in 1964 to 302 in 1967- The study also cited the most noticeable 
areas needing improvement, e.g., the 44 percent of schools that fail to 
meet minimum State standards of 10 books per child, the 40 percent of 
libraries that lack cataloged audiovisual collections , and the 20 
percent that do not have the services of certified personnel. 



Coordination 

In fiscal year 1968, coordination of the ESEA Title II program, 
not only with other titles of ESEA but with a number of other Federal 
financial assistance programs, continued, with consequent gain in educational 
benefits. State departments of education have encouraged such coordination 
in many ways. In California , for example, the State Department of 
Education Committee for the Coordination of Federal Programs was 
established and met monthly during fiscal year 1968, to coordinate 
Federal progr ams to avoid unnecessary duplication of funding and 
supplanting of district effort by Federal funds, and to provide assurance 
that critical areas of concern in education are included in the program. 

As in fiscal years 1966 and 1967; the most extensive Title II 
coordination involved programs funded under ESEA Title I and Title III of 

the National Defense Education Act (NDEA). 

O 

ERIC 
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In elementary schools serving disadvantaged children, Title I funds 
are frequently used to obtain media facilities, professional and clerical 
media personnel, and media center equipment and supplies which are not 
eligible under ESEA Title II. Title II funds are used to acquire 
instructional materials such as books, filmstrips, transparencies, 
recordings, etc. 

The scope of Title I assistance in school media programs is 
illustrated by the following examples: 

• California reported that Title I funds were used to 
obtain media facilities, bookmobiles, professional 
and clerical media personnel, and equipment. 

School districts were urged to consider the special 
needs of educationally and economically deprived 
children in the selection of materials acqu^^d 
under the Title II program. 

• Rhode Island reported that three Title I projects 
provided for media personnel, remodeled facilities, 
and new materials and equipment. Use of the media 
center was a major factor in reading, music, and 
other projects funded under Title I. 

• In South Carolina , funds provided under Title II had 
a tremendous effect in increasing instructional 
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resources in subject fields. Until funds were 
available under ESEA Title II, there was only one 
district library supervisor in the State. There 
are now 16. Also under Title 1, 523 library 
positions were approve a. 

• In Vermont , the Title I consultant reported the 
coordination of programs under Titles I and II 
resulting in library service in buildings which 
had no libraries before. The Title I remedial 
reading program benefits from the availability 
of library books, materials, and personnel. 

Coordination of NDEA Title III and ESEA Title II was widely report:: i 
at State and local levels. Media and subject specialists employed in 
State departments of education with NDEA Title III funds on a matching 
basis frequently gave consultative assistance in the selection, organization, 
and use of instructional materials acquired under Title II. ESEA Title II 
was frequently a source of funds to provide the audiovisual materials 
needed for equipment used in listening centers, in learning laboratories, 
and in projection and other equipment acquired under NDEA Title III. 
Materials acquired under the NDEA Title III program are frequently 
processed and cataloged and made available through school media centers. 



O 
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Other examples of the coordination of ESEA Title II programs with 
other programs of Federal financial assistance are cited below: 

# Georgia reports that an ESEA Title III project 
designed to improve educational programs in the 
Atlanta Central City Community has utilized 
ESEA Title II funds for instructional materials. 

o Iowa reports that regional subagencies administering 
the ESEA Title II program have used ESEA Title VI 
funds to acquire special education materials. 

• Oregon and New York are among States reporting that 
representatives from the Title II staff serve on 
Library Services and Construction Act advisory 
committees or that LSCA staff serve on ESEA 

Title II advisory committees. Other forms of 
coordination between LSCA and Title II in fiscal 
year 1968 include cooperative planning by local 
schocl and public library administrators concerning 
library service to students in the same geographic 
area and cooperative planning in selection ^f 
materials, inservice education, processing, and 
interlibrary loan. 
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Staff Development 

State departments of education continued their programs of 
providing leadership, supervision and staff development opportunities 
to local educational agencies participating in the ESEA Title II 
program* Many of the States have provided leadership and guidance in 
conducting inservice training for teachers, school librarians, and 
audiovisual specialists in the selection, organization, and effective 
use of media to support and improve the instructional program, 
emphasizing the concept of the unified media center. Some examples 
of the variety of staff development opportunities related to school 
media programs: 

o Arkansas reports that staff development programs 
have been effective but limited because of lack 
of adequate staff on the State level and limited 
time for this service* Consultative service has 
been given through State meetings, district or 
regional meetings, several local programs, 
meetings with library science classes of the colleges 
of the State, and through bulletins and correspondence* 

e A conference for School Library Leadership Personnel at 
Monte Corona, California .in August 1967 was planned as 
a result of expressed needs by schools participating in 
the Title II program* The 200 participants included 
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school librarians, administrators, curriculum specialists, 
and audiovisual specialists. The representative personnel 
who influence the immediate and long-range developments 
in school library programs met to plan more effective 
utilization of school library resources, personnel, 
and services. Authorities in a mul'biplicity *•©£ disciplines 
and professions helped participants to examine current 
problems. 

e The Title II staff in cooperation with METRO (Metropolitan 
Effort Toward Regional Opportunity - an ESEA Title III 
project), held a series of five workshops in Connecticut 
for school librarians in the use and production of 
instructional material. The objective of these workshops 
was to increase the effectiveness of school librarians in 
the promotion of more effective use of audiovisual materials 
in learning and instruction. A better understanding of the 
use of a variety of media -- transparencies, mounted study 
prints, audio tapes, slides, and microfilm -» was provided 
through actual workshop experience in producing and 
evaluating these materials. 



» The Maine Title II staff has cooperated with reading, 
Social studies, and elementary principals as s ° c i at i° ns 
in conducting conferences on the importance of library 
materials in individual instruction. 
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A Media Mobile unit was used in Michigan for staff 
development by six intermediate districts, or 
combination of districts, for a four to five-week 
period. Each State school library consultant 
worked with the district in planning and executing 
these inservice programs. 

A one-day regional workshop on the utilization 
of maps and globes for t ichers and school 
librarians was held in New York . Outstanding 
consultants in education and librarianship, 
and commercial publishers of maps and globes 
presented programs dealing with the selection, 
acquisition, processing, storage, and utilization 
of this relatively new addition to the resources 
of the school library. 

Seven regional school library workshops were held 
in Oklahoma during November and December < The wide 
range of topics for discussion included intellectual 
freedom, book selection policies, processing book and 
nonbook materials, teacher- librarian cooperation in 
utilization of materials, recruitment, vertical files, 
school and public library relationships, goals, the 
use of the overhead projector, and the responsibility 
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for centralizing libraries. 

e Conferences and meetings have been conducted in 
Puerto Rico with audiovisual coordinators and 
representatives of private schools to clarify ideas 
on the preparation of proposals and to provide 
evaluative criteria in the selection of materials. 

An inservice training program for teachers has been 
conducted throughout the Island by the regional, 
school district, and school audiovisual coordinators. 

A general orientation meeting was conducted for 
73 newly appointed librarians. 

Services to Handicapped Children and Their Teachers 

Eligible handicapped children are those enrolled in regular public 
and private schools which either comply with the State compulsory 
attendance laws, or are recognized by some other procedure customarily 
used in the* State. Under the ESEA Title II program, school library 
resources, textbooks, and other instructional materials have been made 
available to handicapped children according to the relative need of 
the children and their teachers for these materials. Materials have 
also been loaned, according to need, to handicapped children in special 
schools for the mentally or physically handicapped, where education 
equivalent to that of the public elementary or secondary school is 
provided. 
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A number of ESEA Title II State plans made specific provision 
for handicapped children and their teachers. For instance: 

a California has, since the inception of the Title II 
program in 1965, reserved funds to provide textbooks 
for the use of visually handicapped children, grades 9-12. 

The materials are obtained and circulated by the Clearing- 
house - Depository for the Visually Handicapped, Stare 
Department of Education. 

• Indiana reserves for the State Division of Special Education 
a proportion of the State allotment to provide materials for 
visual 13 / handicapped children. 

9 Instructional program needs for the handicapped has been 
established as one of three priorities for approval 
of Title II project applications in Hew York in 
fiscal year 1969. 

Instructional materials for the use of handicapped children and 
their teachers have also been provided in some States through special- 
purpose grants under the ESEA Title II program. For example: 

Materials are available in the Educational Service 
Center, Wicomico County, Maryland ^ to serve handicapped 
junior high school students participating in a 
cooperative education- vocational rehabilitation project. 

61 
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Books 3 audiovisual materials, and other mate/rials 
are used in a program designed to help students 
prepare for and eventually obtain suitable 
employment • 

9 Multimedia materials are available to serve the 
special education needs of handicapped children 
within the area served by the Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Tompkins-Ithaca, New York* 

9 A school media center designed to supply appropriate 
multimedia materials for the use of 150 mentally 
handicapped children and their teachers has been 
established at Baldwinsville Academy and Central 
School, Baldwinsville, New York. 

The scope of Title II support of instructional programs for 
handicapped children is further illustrated by the following excerpts 
from States' reports for fiscal year 1968: 

9 Arkansas reported that children and teachers in five 

State institutions participated in the Title II program, 
including schools for the visually handicapped and for deaf 
children, a school for mentally handicapped children, two 
correctional institutions, and a school located at the 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
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in Connecticut , materials provided under the 
Title II program were coordinated with the 



px -ram under Section 313 of Title X, ESEA 
(Provision for Institutions for the Deaf) 
to serve children and their teachers at the 
Mystic-Oral School. 
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V. SPECIAL-PURPOSE GRATIS PROGRAM IN 30 STATES 

Under the ESEA Title II program, special-purpose grants are 
made to meet requirements of children and teachers in special or 
exemplary instructional programs. The first annual report of the 
Title II program discribed briefly the special-purpose grants program 
in the 17 States where special projects were funded in fiscal, year 1967* l/ 
The second annual report provided information on the special-purpose 
projects in 19 States identifying programs serving students with special 
needs . 2/ 

In fiscal year 1968, the special-purpose grants were awarded in 
30 State . The materials provided under the projects were used in 
programs with various curriculum emphases, e.g., arts and humanities, 
vocational education, and social studies. Materials were also provided 
for the use of students with special needs and to support pupil personnel 
services . 



l/ U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
First Annual Report, Fiscal Year i960, Title II, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1969: School Library Resources, Textbooks , 

and Other Instructional Materials . Washington: U.S, Government 

Printing Office, 1967. pp. 52-60. 

2 / . Second Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1967 5 

w Title II, op. cit. , pp. 41-54. 
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T able 17 - ESEA Title II 9 Special-Purpose Grants at a Glance 



Number of States with special -purpose grants in: 

1966 17 (California, Delaware, Kansas , Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 

Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia) 

1967 19 States 

1968 30 States 

Number of States adding program for first time in: 

1967 3 (New Hampshire, Oregon, South Dakota) 

1968 11 (Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 

New Mexico, North Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
and District of Columbia) 



(Vermont) 



Number of 


States 


1967 


1 


1968 


0 


Number of 


S tates 


1967 


2 


1968 


5 


Estimated 


number 


1966 


150 


1967 


4 oo 


1968 


4 oo 


Estimated 


expend 


1966 


$5 i 


1967 


$8 i 


1968 


$7 i 



(New York, North Carolina) 

(Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Virginia) 
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How the Funds Were Spent 

During the first three years of operation (fiscal years 1966-68) 9 
the estimated cost of school library resources, textbooks.? * and other 
instructional materials acquired for use in special-purpose projects 
amounted to more than $20 million. The program required no State or 
local matching funds. The amount represents slightly more than 6 percent 
of the ESEA Title II appropriation for the three years. During this period, 
more than 950 special-purpose projects were approved in 30 States for both 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Eligible instructional materials under the ESEA Title II program 
include library books, textbooks, periodicals, documents, pamphlets 
photographs, reproductions, pictorial or graphic works, musical scores, 
maps, charts, globes, tape and disc recordings, processed slides, 
transparencies, films, filmstrips, kinescopes, video tapes, and other 
kinds of printed and published and audiovisual materials. The types of 
instructional materials acquired for use in special or exemplary 
instructional programs reflect the needs of the children and teachers 
participating in the programs. There is a constant effort to emphasise 
the use of the school library as a learning laboratory, providing a 
sufficient variety of materials for the independent study activities of 
all oiudents. 

Frequently, as schools and school libraries moved toward the development 
of unified media programs, the special-purpose grants projects emphasized 
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audiovisual materials* For example, Ohio reported that more than 
31 percent of special-purpose grant funds were used for the acquisition 
of audiovisual materials in the 18 special-purpose grants funded ix 
fiscal year 1968, an expenditure of more than $412,880* 

Under the ESEA Title II program : children and teacher S in b Gm£ 
elementary and secondary schools have had the use of various kinds 
of materials not previously available to them, e.g., microform, art 
prints, music scores, 8mm film cartridges, tape cassettes, video 
tape, paperback books, etc. 

Availability of greater amounts of instructional materials under 
the ESEA Title II program tends to increase che number of schools 
which permit borrowing of materials for teacher, pupil, and parent use 
at home as well as at school. In many schools, special training programs 
have been developed to acquaint children, teachers, and parents with the 
operation of equipment and care of materials. 

Open Door To Learning, a brochure developed in the Oregon State 
Department of Education to describe the demonstration school library 
program in fiscal year 1968, states: 

Children at Mt,* Vernon Elementary School in Springfield can 
now take home art prints, filmstrips, film loops, tape**, 
and records, in addition to books and magazines. In one of 
the older buildings of Springfield, Mt* Vernon serves many 
children who lack economic and cultural advantages. 
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The newly organized checkout program increases interest 
in learning by exciting the student's imagination and 
stimulating his desire to learn more. 

Some projects supporting special curriculum emphases funded 
through special-purpose grants in fiscal year 1968 are described in 
the following sections. 

Arts and Humanities 

Xn Jackson, Ohio,, by way of example, a cultural resource center 
has been developed to serve 1*105 children in grades 1-3 of five rural 
elementary schools. The multimedia collection of art, music and poetry 
materials is: designed to enhance the cultural development of rural 
elementary school children. 

In fiscal year 1968, the North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion used Title II funds to support the acquisition of basic materials 
to be used in experimental and innovative programs and of special materials 
not ordinarily considered basic to a school's collection. Printed and 
audiovisual materials form an in-depth art reference collection for 
children and teachers in Gates County which they may use to relate art 
to the total curriculum and to the cultural development of the individual. 
School library resources in art, music, literature, and history are 
available for Asheboro, North Carol ina, secondary school students and 



teachers who are participating in the humanities program. 
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Governor Thomas Johnson High School, Frederick County, Maryland , 
is a pilot school for the Yale University Music Program. Records, 
tapes, and music scores support the music curriculum and are available 
for students for leisure time use. 

Miuoi u ,y Groups in American History and Culture 

Many State departments of education have made special efforts under 
the Title II program to encourage the selection of printed and audiovisual 
materials which treat all ethnic groups with fairness and which increase 
student awareness of the historical, political, and social importance of 
minority groups. Special-purpose project grants under ESEA Title II have 
provided support for independent and group study, reading, listening, 
ai 1 viewing about minority groups . 

Examples of programs where materials emphazising the contribution 
of minority groups to American history and culture are utilized include: 

• A media center serving 38,000 students, grade K~8 in 45 

schools in New York City, District No. 6, provides multimedia 
resources on the contribution of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
to the history and development of the State of New York . 

o Pupils in four elementary schools and a secondary school 
in Clark County School District, Las Vegas, N evada , are 
using materials in programs designed to give them an 
appreciation of the contributions made to American life 
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and culture by minority groups ; 
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• The curriculum materials center in Worcester, Ohio, 
houses a special collection of materials in African 
Studies for secondary school pupils. 

• Secondary school students in Troy, Ohio, have access 
to a social studies resource center located in the 
main school media center, the special collection 
emphasizing minority groups In American history 

and their contribution to American life and culture. 

Vocational Education 

Under the ESEA Title II program, instructional materials were 
made available to vocational education pupils enrolled in regular 
public and private elementary and secondary schools, according to 
the relative need of pupils and teachers for instructional materials. 

Also, instructional materials were made available, according to need, 
to pupils enrolled in trade and vocational schools which offer education 
equivalent to that offered by the public elementary and secondary schools. 
In 10 States, special-purpose grants have provided materials for pupils 
and teachers in vocationa'i education programs. 

« Approximately 1,700 secondary school pupils in Deer 
Park, New Yor k, are using a model collection of 
resources pertaining to the field of comprehensive 
industrial arts. The materials were chosen to support 
courses in woodworking, metal shop, automotive mechanics, 
print shop, and plastics. 
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• Senior high boye and girls in Olmsted Falls, Ohio., 
are using multimedia materials in connection with 
a vocational home economics course. These materials 
assist in giving direction and insight into the dynamics 
and knowledge of satisfactory marriage and, responsible 
parenthood . 

m School library resources provided under ESEA Title II 
support a pilot program placing emphasis on occupational 
information in agriculture, auto mechanics, business 
education, and homemaking at Monache High School, 

Porterville Union High School District, Tulare County, 
California. 

t The school media program at West Linn High School, 

West Linn, Oregon .creates a climate for learning 
and provides opportunity for individual use of many 
learning materials. Vocational education, academic 
subjects, and pupil personnel services are integrated 
through media. Students have time to sample many curriculum 
interests. 

« Students at the New Mexico Boy's School utilize books, 
audiovisual materials, and laboratory texts in such 
TTOcational courses as automobile and machine shop, 
food service, welding, etc. Tapes, films, and transparencies 
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support classroom instruction and counseling 
conferences on proper job application procedures 
and work attitudes. 

• The South Colonie Central School District, Albany, 

New York , has established a business education 
resource center in a secondary school media center 
serving students enrolled in business-related subjects. 
The center is equipped with extensive audiovisual 
facilities, which are used in secretarial studies, 
accounting, and commercial geography. 



Staff Developmen t 

The numbers of elementary and secondary school teachers who 
participated in the ESEA Title II program in fiscal year 1968 are 
shown in Tables 1 and 2. The figures represent teachers whose pupils 
had the use of materials acquired under the program, not the number 
of teachers who had the use of professional materials provided to 
some degree by Title II. Teachers include principals, guidance 
counselors, school media specialists, or other members of the 
instructional or supervisory staff. Some special-purpose grants 
have emphasized service to teachers and have provided materials for 
use in staff development programs,, At a summer inservice program in 
Novato Unified School District, Marin County, California, new educational 
techniques designed to create an atmosphere of inquiry and discovery were 
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initiated, with the inservice activity concentrated on selection 
and use of media and on effective methods of integrating media 
into the curriculum. 

A media program at Banks Model School, Banks, Alabama , is 
experimenting with applications of technology to assist in making 
them more feasible for widespread use* New media now in use include 
random access equipment, videotape recorders, and individualized 
program materials. 

One of the indirect benefits of the ESEA Title II special-purpose 
grants projects is their coordination with preservice teacher- education 
programs. A few States have included^ among select ic l criteria, 
consideration of plans for making the project available for teacher 
training purposes, or for its proximity to a teacher-training 
institution. 

Examples of laboratory schools enrolling children and teachers 
receiving special-purpose grants are: 

• Stafford Elementary School, student teaching 
center for University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; 

© Monache High School, Porterville Union High School 
District, Tulare County, Cali f ornia n student teaching 
center for California Polytechnic College and San Jose 
State College; 





• Ackerman Elementary School, LaGrade, Oregon , 

laboratory school for Eastern Oregon University. 

College and university students who study and work in the 
special-purpose grants schools have the opportunity to be taught the 
selection and use of instructional materials in an atmosphere where 
students and teachers take full advantage of the resources and services 
of a superior program* Teachers and media personnel work individually 
with student teachers to instruct them in the effective selection, 
evaluation, and use of materials in all formats. 

Pupil Personnel Services 

In a number of States, rpeeial -purpose grants have provided 
instructional materials for use in pupil personnel services, especially 
in guidance and counseling. These materials have been made available 
for use by pupils and teachers according to need. 

Elementary and secondary school pupils enrolled in Scioto Valley 
Local Schools. Piketon, Ohio , are served by a career guidance center 
stocked with multimedia resources. The availability of these materials 
supports an interdisciplinary approach to career guidance* 

At Buckner Elementary School, Wichita,, Kansas . librarians ami 
teachers have selected school library resources with a wide range in 
form, difficulty, and subject matter. The materials are being used 
to develop a bibliotherapy approach to meet the educational needs of 
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pupils. Unique cataloging techniques, individualization of 
instruction, and staff development are directed toward making 
the project innovative and exemplary. Guidance materials loaned 
to pupils at St. Elizabeth High School, St. Elizabeth, M issouri , 
include sound filmstrips developed by leading authorities covering 
the four fields of social adjustment, school orientation, careers, 
and college planning. Students involved in independent study also 
have access to a microfilm collection. A similar program sit White 
Pine High School, Ely, Nevada , provides students with materials to 
guide them in making occupational choices, to help them in forming 
educational goals, and to develop sound study habits. 

Cultural or Linguistic Needs of Children and Teachers 

In the development of relative need criteria for the allocation 
of school library resources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials among elementary and secondary school children and teachers, 
one priority to be considered is the cultural or linguistic needs 
of children and teachers. Several States have funded special-purpose 
grants projects under ESEA Title II to support programs that serve 
such children and their teachers. Special attention is given in 
these projects to the selection of materials to help culturally and 
educationally deprived children to acquire more adequate communication 
skills. 

Under the ESEA Title II program, the Harlem Educational Resources 
Center has been provided with materials for teachers and children in 
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schools in New York city. The general emphasis is on reading 
improvement and on English as a second language for Spanish- speaking 
students. 

Funds provided under ESEA Titles I and II were coordinated 
to establish an exemplary media program at Weed Elementary School, 
¥eed Union Elementary School District, Siskiyou County, Califor nia. 

A variety of informational and recreational materials were selected, 
with the needs of the pupils from bilingual families a high priority. 
Titles I and II, ESEA, were also coordinated in a Spanish language 
development program at Penasco, New Mexico. Spanish-language library 
books appropriate to the interests and abilities of the students are 
provided. 



Secondary school foreign- language students in Independence 
Local School District, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, are using media in 
Spanish , German, and French to develop their understanding of other 
cultures. 



Cullman, Alabama, students have made use of foreign- language 
tapes in three languages. German and French encyclopedias are also 
available in language classes. 

A model media center at Sodus Central School, Sodus, New York. 
serves a school district with a large migrant population. Specialized 
materials are used to strengthen conanunication skills. The school 
district operates an extensive summer program and materials will be 
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made available under the direction of a professional media specialist. 
Disadvantaged Children and Children in Inner-City Schools 

Some State plans for ESEA Title II have given high priority 
to schools enrolling children from low- income families, especially 
children in inner-city schools. Special-purpose grants of instructional 
materials have helped these schools design special programs to meet 
the needs of these children. Of the $20 million expended for special- 
purpose grants under Title II, fiscal years 1966-68, approximately 
$10.5 million, or over 52 percent, went for programs serving nearly 
3 million children from low-income families. 3/ 

Local funds provided a new media center for pupils and 
teachers at W.C. Handy Elementary School, Florence, Alabama . Large 
quantities of multilevel, multimedia materials made possible by 
Title II are loaned from the media center to the 27 classrooms each 
day. Teachers are able uo meet more of the needs and abilities of 
students at varying levels through the resource assistance of the 
media specialist. 



2 / U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education. Hew ESEA Title II 
Meets the Educational Needs of Poor Children. A Special Re port. 
February 1969* P* 5 - 
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An exemplary media program established in Sobrante Park 
Elementary School, Oakland City Unified School District., Alameda 
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County, California , serves to demonstrate the role of a good media 
program in education* Students and teachers in this urban, middle- 
to-low socioeconomic community use media extensively as part of the 
curriculum* 

The newly organized media program in Mt. Vernon Eleaentary 
School, Springfield, O regon , serves many children who lack economic 
and cultural advantages* The objective of the program is to excite 
Che student's imagination and increase his interest in learning* 

Media in many areas of knowledge and many forms of creative expression 
are provided to stimulate the interests, appro ciations, and curiosities 
of children. 

Early Childhood Educatio n 

The age limits of children eligible to participate in the 
ESEA Title II program are the permissible ages for attendance at the 
public elementary and secondary schools of the State* V*here a State 
provides kindergarten or prekindergarten education programs for children 
in public schools, such children are also eligible to participate in 
the ESEA Title II program* 

Early childhood education programs generally include instruction 
at the nursery, kindergarten, and primary (grades one, two, and three) 
levels* Title XI special-purpose grants in a number of States are 
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frequently designed to support language arts programs, emphasising 
reading skills. 

In New York City, an early childhood reading center has been 
developed to provide enrichment materials for use by children in 
grades 1 and 2 who are included in the district reading clinic 
program. The reading center serves students from 34 public and 
private schools in District 16K and books and audiovisual materials 
were chosen to strengthen the language arts program and encourage 
reading. The selected materials give emphasis to urban life and 
Negro and Puerto Rican heritage. 

A multimedia collection of materials is available to pupils, 
grades K-6, enrolled at Brookfield Elementary Schools, Fairfax County, 
Virginia . Print and audiovisual materials are used in individualized 
instruction along with appropriate equipment and facilities for the 
preparation and utilization of various resources. 

A model school media program is being developed to serve 400 pupils, 
grades K-8, enrolled at Henry Hall School, Larkspur Elementary School 
District, Marin County, California . The program encourages a climate 
of inquiry and curiosity as a basis for increasing motivation toward 
learning. 
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Influence of Special-Purpose Gx^ants Projects on Instruc t ional 
.P rograms and Practice s 

The special-purpose grants projects in the 30 States funding 
such projects under ESEA Title II in fiscal year 1968 have served 
not only children and teachers but have provided the oppori nity for 
professional and lay groups to observe superior programs. For example, 
in Virginia , more than 6,000 observers visited nine schools in the 
project to see the kind of support a good school media program supplies 
to teaching and. learning. The reports from parents, teachers, school 
board members, and school administrators who have made these visits 
have been enthusiastic. They have been able to effect changes in 
their own local school media programs at least partly attributed to 
their visits. 

A special report on the media program in eight public schools 
where special-purpose projects were funded indicated that the media 
program was contributing extensively to the educational programs 

kj 

of the schools. 



w 

U.S . Department of Health, Education , and Welfare, Office of 
Education. Emphasis on Excellence in School Media Programs. 
Descript ive Ca se Studies, Special-Purpose Schools Program, 

Title II Elem e ntary and Secondary Education Act of 19oT^ School 
Library Resources, Textbooks, a nd Other Instructional Materials. 
May 1969- 0E-20123 
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Research papers on the effects of the special-purpose grants 
projects are currently in progress. A study recently completed in 
California, surveying the schools where projects were funded in fiscal 
year 1966, reported on the problems and progress of the program, and 
made recommendations for the future of the program based on the findings 
of the study.— ^ 

A report on the evaluation of the special-purpose grant program 
in Ohio concludes: 

School districts having been awarded a special-purpose grant 
have emphasized in their evaluations that a grant was in many 
instances a cohesive force in the total education program and 
the community; that the needs of students and the teachers in 
other curricular areas were also being evaluated; that changes 
in instructional approaches had been or were being made; aad 
that the effects of the grant were more far-reaching than had 
been anticipated. It is also to be concluded that personnel, 
facilities, and additional funds are uecessary to implement 
and continue the most effective programs utilizing the special- 
purpose grants. 

The special-purpose grants projects funded under ESEA Title II have 
contributed to the improvement of educational quality and opportunity in 
the following ways: 
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Ward, Pearl Lewis. Federal Aid to School Libraries^ A Study of the 
Title II, Phase II Program in California, 1965-66. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. Los Angeles: University of Southern California, 

1969, 235p. 
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• Demonstrated the use of media in school programs of 
innovative curriculums and instructional techniques; 

• Stimulated educational planning and improved educational 
management in elementary and secondary schools; 

9 Provided staff development opportunities for school 
personnel; 

• Supported indepth instructional programs in specific 
[Subject fields; 

• Promoted local interest and support for school media 
programs; 

• Contributed to meeting the educational needs of 
educationally and economically disadvantaged children. 
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VI. BENEFITS UNDE: ESEA TITLE II TO CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OPERATED FOR 
INDIAN CHILDREN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

In fiscal year 1968, the EBEA Title II program served 50,178 
children and 2,093 teachers in 226 elementary and secondary schools 
operated for Indian children by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department 
of the Interior (Table l). This is a small decline in number of schools 
enrolling the children served but a small increase over fiscal year 1967 
iin number of children participating in the program. The decline may be 
dua to changes in school organization. Of the $141,807 allotted to it 
under Title II in fiscal year 19&8, the Bureau of Indian Affairs spent 
$137?106 (Table k ) . Almost the entire amount was used for acquisitions 
with only $4 ? 701 for administration of the plan. 

Of the $137*105 expended for acquisitions, $3,5^2 was spent for 
ordering, processing, cataloging, and delivering the 37*295 individual 
items of school library resources and other instructional materials 
(Table 8). This represents an expenditure of only about 10 cents 
per item, an average decrease of about 2 cents per item in fiscal 
year 1967. The Bureau of Indian Affairs undoubtedly continues to absorb 
the major costs of these services, using the ESEA Title I.T funds for 
materials . 

Priority in the program continued, to be given to school library 
resources, with second pi'iority going to other instructional materials. 
Textbooks are excluded from the program because of the critical need 
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for materials in the other two categories. School library resources 
accounted for more than 9k percent of the $133? 563 for instructional 
materials loans to children and teachers in the schools operated for 
Indian children by the Bureau of Indian Affairs . 

Of the $125?635 spent for school library resources, $89?382 or 
almost 73 percent was used to make available 27? 336 library books 
(Table 8). An average of 48,681 Indian children participated in the 
ESEA Title II program in fiscal years 1967 and 1968 with access to 
a total of 53?9S4 library books (about 1.2 library books per child) 
during that period. 

Audiovisual materials account for aoout 27 percent of the total cost 
of school library resources (Table l8). The amount expended for 
such materials increased from $19?247 in fiscal year 1967 to $33?203 
in 1968. This substantial increase indicates interest in providing 
Indian children and their teachers with a wide variety of materials 
for learning. No audiovisual materials which were not processed and 
cataloged were purchased in fiscal year 1968. In fiscal year 1967? 

$6,608 had been spent for such materials. 

The number and total cost of separate audiovisual items made 
available under the ESEA Title II program in fiscal year 1967 and 
1968 are shown in Table 19. There had been no motion pictures purchased 
in fiscal year 1967; however, in fiscal year 1968, 149 motion pictures 
were bought. This probably accounts for the increase in expenditures 
for materials although there was actually a decrease in number of 




Table 18. Total Number and Cost of Books and Audiovisual Materials Loaned as School Library 
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Table 19. Nuuber and Total Cost of Audiovisual Materials Loaned to Children 
and Teachers in Schools Operated for Indian Children by the 
Department of the Interior, finder ESEA Title II Programs, 

Fiscal fears 1967 and 1968 



ITEM 


FISCAL YEAR 1967 


FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Number 


Cost 


Number 


Cost 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 




$25,865 




$33,203 


Motion Pictures 


0 


- 


149 


- 


Filmstrips 


3,844 


- 


2,441 


- 


Recordings 


1,367 


- 


1,526 


- 


Slides and Transparencies 


853 


- 


618 


- 


Programed Materials 


130 


- 


44 


- 


Maps, Charts, etc. 


1U8 


- 


697 


- 





audiovisual items. Motion pictures are somewhat higher in cost than 
other audiovisual items. 

Another outstanding increase in audiovisual items was for maps, 
charts, graphs, and globes, where the number purchased in fiscal year 

1967 was more than quadrupled in fiscal year 1968. 

The amount expended in the school library resources category for 
periodicals and other printed matter such as documents and pamphlets 
in fiscal year 1968 is $3,050, or slightly over one percent of the 
funds in this category. 

For other instructional materials the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
spent $7,928, or about six percent of the amount for acquisitions. 

Books account for about one-third - $2,694; other printed materials - 
documents and pamphlets - account for the remaining $5,234. The 
greater proportion - 77 percent - of materials purchased for the use 
of Indian children and their teachers under the Title II program in 
fiscal year 1968 was selected for the use of elementary school children 
and teachers, at a cost of $103,053; $30,510 was spent for materials 
to be used by secondary school pupils and teachers in the Indian schools. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs reported the establishment in fiscal 

1968 of 17 new elementary school libraries serving 3,493 Indian elementary 
school child7;en. The fact that these libraries serve relatively small 
groups of children indicates the effort to establish centralized collections 
in schools with small enrollments* 
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No new secondary school libraries were established by the Bureau 
under ESEA Title II; however, libraries in 14 of the 15 secondary 
schools participating in the program were expanded. Existing collections 
in 93 elementary schools were also expanded during this period. 
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VII. THE STATES REPORT 

In fiscal year 1968, the ESEA Title II coordinators, State school 
library supervisors, and other State department of education personnel 
were asked to respond to a number of questions concerning the ESEA Title II 
program. Their answers, besides providing information on additional needs 
for materials to support instructional programs, for staff to increase the 
accessibility and utilization of materials;, and innovations or special ways 
by which instructional programs were strengthened through the program, also 
provide evidence of ESEA Title II program impact and its effect on children 
and teachers in public and private schools* Some samples: 

Delaware 

...Through special-purpose grants, schools without libraries; were 
offered a basic collection of elementary books on condition that proper 
facilities and staffing would be provided locally. Four new elementary 
school libraries were established in this manner. *.» 

Based on quantitative standards for materials, books are needed in 
75 percent of Delaware schools, recordings in 98.4 percent, filmstrips in 
91.8 percent, and transparencies in 93.5 percent of schools. Putting it 
another way, 252,800 recordings are needed to meet national standards. At 
an average cost of $5 per recording, more than 3% times the Title II allocation 
for Delaware would be needed for recordings alone. 
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Materials alone do not assure quality education..,.. 78 percent of 
schools in the State employ certified library personnel „ but 50 percent 
of these schools have only part-time certified personnel. Between 19 and 
20 percent of school districts in the State employ a library supervisor 
or coordinator.... Teachers were assisted individually and in groups 
in selecting kinds of materials needed to carry out instructional programs. 
Efforts were most successful in districts that were making a systematic 
effort at curriculum revision, assisted by all State supervisory personnel. 

Indiana 

Although the evaluation of Title II must be somewhat subjective, it is 
becoming more apparent that the program has had a tremendous impact, especially 
in establishing libraries.... Of the 3,000 public and private elementary and 
secondary schools in the State, it is estimated the number of schools without 
libraries at the end of the 1969 school year will be reduced to 350. 

Additional services for children and teachers, such as system materials 
centers and processing centers, are being considered or established. . . . There 
is a definite shortage of library and audiovisual personnel and the shortage 
of qualified library supervisors is becoming very obvious.... Since over 
1,200 schools bad no libraries at the beginning of the 1965-6 school year, 
and since so few are close to meeting Indiana Basic Guidelines, Indiana still 
has a great need at all levels in all subject fields of each type of material 
available under Title II. 
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Iowa 

A real Impact of the ESEA Title II program in Iowa has been felt 
during fiscal year 1968.... Since there has been a great inadequacy in 
school library resources throughout the State, the importance of Title II 
in helping to fulfill this need is being realized.... Teachers, parents, 
and private school personnel ar« particularly pleased with the program as 
the children in all elementary and seconda^ schools are being givez> the 
opportunity to utilize the materials available under the ESEA Title II 
program*... In Iowa there continues to be a greater need’ for school library 
resources at the elementary level.... Trained librarians and audiovisual 
specialists at the local level would also strengthen the ESEA Title IX program 
in Iowa.... Staff development programs for teachers are being acquired at 
the local level so that materials may be more effectively utilized and the 
value of them fully realized. 

Louisiana 



ESEA Title II has made it possible to increase the number of library 
books per child. Many schools now have centralized libraries either as a 
direct or indirect result of Title II.... Teaching has been greatly enhanced 
as r result of the many materials made available through Title II. As a result 
of this program, students now have a greater variety of books and audiovisual 
materials from which to choose. Teachers also have a greater variety of 
materials to use as reference sources. Many students are now able to take 
materials home, where before Title II, this was an impossibility . . . . Materials 
still lacking for quality instruction at both the elementary and secondary 
levels are all types of printed and audiovisual materials in language arts, 
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social studies, mathematics, and science* Professional materials for 
teachers are also lacking*.*. To increase the availability and utilization 
of materials, additional State education agency personnel, including library 
supervisors, consultants, find clerical and technical assistants, are needed. 
Centralized libraries are needed in 11 percent of the schools in Louisiana* 
The number of schools without centralized libraries has been decreasing 
each year since the advent of BSEA Titles I and II..** 

Maryland 

Title II has had a definite impact in increasing the utilisation of 
materials, but the impact varies according to the amount of materials 
received by a school.... Children enrolled in schools which received 
special-purpose grants or grants for establishing new libraries have been 
greatly affected and the use of all materials in the school has increased 
considerably. The most obvious impact continues to be the utilization of 
audiovisual materials. « The wide variety of materials. . ..has enabled 
schools to try new techniques and new approaches to learning problems. 

A real contribution has been made to the trend away from the teacher 
dominated, lecture-oriented approach. . . . The addition of materials for 
a wide range of levels of ability has enabled schools to provide many 
more instances of individualized instruction.... Curriculum centers and 
professional libraries... made possible better staff development programs 
and upgrading of professional competencies both in knowledge of subject 
areas aid in techniques of instruction. 
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Michigan 

Each year of Title II has seen progress in the development of media 
programs, but few Michigan schools meet standards either ia number of 
available materials or in local expenditures for materials. . . . Many 
schools which were formerly book oriented have begun to add audiovisual 
materials and develop unified .nedia programs.... Inner-city school programs 
serving high concentrations of disadvantaged students were strengthened by 
additional allocations of materials under Title II..,. The resources from 
Title II drew attention to materials and required teachers to aid in the 
selection of materials. The survey of existing materials brought attention 
to some little-used materials. . * . School personnel have begun to think 
seriously about the effective use of materials. Teachers have made better 
use of resources already in the school as well as those new ones provided 
under Title II, 



liont ana _ 

Since ESEA Title II is providing 50 percent more resources for the 
use of children and teachers, the impact is becoming evident. Elementary 
schools are reporting a greater use of books in their reading programs. 
Since many schools do not have balanced collections, supervisors are 
urging librarians to use Title II funds to develop collections that will 
meet the needs of the curriculum. . . . The importance of Title II cannot 
be overestimated. The program has wide participation with few problems. 
Increasingly, school administrators are becoming aware of the meaning of 
quality resources. Reports have been received from smaller schools that 
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children are looking forward to the shipment of materials loaned under 
Title II.... The greatest need is the acquisition of basic library 
collections. Many elementary school libraries are not centralized. 

All schools are becoming aware of libraries as media centers... . la 
secondary schools, there is need for reference materials and nonfiction. • .. 

The availability and utilization of school library resources would increase 
if elementary schools had the personnel to develop central libraries. 
Supervisory services are needed to assist schools in the selection of 
quality materials and to guide them in development of libraries. •• • 

N ebraska 

With the financial aid offered by ESEA Title II has come increased 

emphasis on the library as the core of the school. ... Since the first 

I 

year of participation in Title II, local school budgets for library 
facilities have increased noticeably. In the first year of operation, 
the combined total of Tit le II and the increased local funds extended 
the purchases for library materials 86 percent over the previous year.... 

Since the first two exemplary progrCTS were established, over 3,000 visitors 
from 48 States have observed enthusiastic elementary school students in 
unified media programs.. •• Many educators in Nebraska feel that the single 
greatest value of Title II in the State is the impact which the special-purpose 
grant programs have had. These programs have shown what should be available 
to all children in the State.... 
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Nevada 

Title II funds have encouraged school districts to embark upon 
new avenues in search of educational variation and improved instruction 
through a multimedia approach. ... Newer, more effective books and 
materials have been made available in greater quantities than ever before. 
Thiii, coupled with increased emphasis on individually tailored programs-- 
the discovery method, the concept approach--has created improved, more 
readily available instructional opportunities for children.... The concept 
of the library as a media and learning center has grown in popularity.... 
Reports establishing relative need in the school districts indicated that 
quality instructional materials are still in short supply in social studies, 
language arts, science, and mathematics. The types that are particularly 
needed are filmstrips, both tape and disc recordings, transparencies, aid 
films or film loops.. •• 

New Hampshire 

Based on school visitations and conferences held with school librarians 
and administrators, it is our belief that the Title II program has contributed 
significantly to the improvement of educational opportunities for children 
and teachers in New Hampshire schools. We still have a large number of 
small elementary schools that do not have central libraries. However, 
the flow of materials made available through the Title II program has 
made it possible for these schools to expand existing collections.... 

Insofar as we are able to measure, we believe the reaction to the Title II 
program of parents, teachers, school librarians, school administrators, and 
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the general public has been favorable. Some frustration has been experienced 
ir* delays involved in obtaining materials. Improvement is also needed ini 
coordinating private and public school interests in the selection of materials 
under the provisions of Title II.... It is our belief that school library 
resources for use in elementary school libraries represent the greatest 
need at the present time.... The problem of providing qualified librarians 
in our elementary and secondary schools continues to plague us.... There 
were 91 full-time librarians reported in our schools in 1967-8, in contrast 
to 41 reported for the previous year.... The degree to which Title II 
materials have inc7;eased the utilization of available materials varies 
greatly from one school to another. Distribution patterns very from one 
union to another, partly because of varying distances and travel facilities. 
However, without the impact of Title II materials, many of our schools would 
doubtless be still relying on textbooks and encyclopedias, unaware of the 
rayictad materials available for providing a total learning environment. 

New York 

At the end of third year of Title II, the impact of the increased 
utilization of school library resources on the instructional program is 
testified to by schools in all areas of the State. The tremendous improvement 
in the availability of materials in terms of quantity, quality, and scope 
has resulted in the adoption of new teaching methodologies which emphasiae 
individualized instruction and independent study and inquiry.... The greater 
availability of school library resources provided by Title II has accelerated 
the acceptance of the instructional materials concept and prompted establishment 
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of multimedia school libraries*... Reports submitted from the field 
reveal not only a general increase in local financial support of the 
school library program, but also a proportionally greater increase for 
nonbook materials.-... The use of 20 percent of the State allocation for 
special-purpose grants has met critical needs by establishing outstanding 
* library materials centers, regional material centers, and collections of 

materials to Support curriculum and program needs. Reserving five percent 
of this amount to establish elementary school libraries in buildings without 
this service has resulted in the establishment of 23 new elementary school 
libraries. The percentage of elementary schools without central libraries 
has dropped from 40 to 25 . 

The Bureau of School Libraries in cooperation with the Division 
of the Humanities and Performing Arts sponsored a conference for school 
administrators and school board members on the current trends in education 
for the performing arts. Other inservice programs included workshops on 
the utilization of maps and globes, school-public library relations, and 
11 one-day regional conferences providing guidance to school district personnel 
on Title II policies and the preparation of grant applications. 

Ok a ahoma \ 

One of the greatest changes that has resulted in the acquisition 
of materials under ESEA Title II has been the centralization of elementary 
school libraries.... Title II has had a tremendous impact on the improvement 
of the instructional program and the education of boys and girls in Oklahoma. 
The influence of Title II is much greater than the increased amounts of 
“aaterials. . . . There is evidence of a new awareness of the importance of the 
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place of a well-equipped media center in the total instructional program.... 

New books, filmstrips, transparencies, and other instructional aids are 
in evidence and in use.... Many of the smaller schools where help is 
limited and vhere there is no professional library personnel are far short 
of minimum standards in library materials. This is more evident in the 
elementary schools than the high schools but unsatisfactory conditions 
exist at both levels. Very few schools have an adequate quantity of 
teaching aids.... One of the greatest needs in Oklahoma is for more 
trained media personnel out in the schools - people who know what materials 
are available, know what to purchase, and who can show classroom teachers 
how to use such materrials in their classrooms.... 

South Carolina 

Title II has served to increase the utilization of school -library resources 
by both teachers and children. It has made available materials to meet the 
varying needs and interests of children. The teachers have become more aware 
of the value of materials other than textbooks in their teaching; pupils have 
found material they can use and need from the standpoint of both curriculum 
and reaction.... One~third of the elementary schools still fail to meet 
minimum State standards for library books. The large majority of the secondary 
schools report that they reach the minimum standard, but the average secondary 
school library is sadly in need of purging old and obsolete books, and 
replacing them with modern books. Both elementary and secondary schools are 
seriously deficient in audiovisual and other teaching materials. 
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T ennessee 

Local school media specialists, curriculum and subject specialists, 
and other personnel in local schools assisted in the administration of 
the Title II program through involvement in evaluating existing materials 
collections, selection of needed materials, and assisting individual 
teachers in the selection and utilization of appropriate materials.... 

, Advisory groups were utilized on the local level in selection and 

evaluation activities.... Title II has helped to supplement and generally 
increase the variety of instructional materials made available for the 
use of children in both public and private schools.*.. The provision of 
materials has contributed to the improvement of instruction by making 
possible the expansion of the school curriculum, allowing different approaches 
to instruction such as individualizing instruction and allowing students to 
pursue independent learning, by creating an awareness on the part of teachers 
of different methods and materials of instruction, and by introduction of 
organized selection, housing, and utilization of learning materials. 

v Utah 

Federal funds under ESEA Title II were used to supplement and increase 
the level of State, local, and private financial effort to provide materials.... 
The annual report provided statistics from each school district. The increase 
could be noticed for each school year.... Through the encouragement of 
Title II, special-purpose grants helped develop an individualized program for 
students in grades four, five, and six of ten elementary schools. Thei project, 
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known as Utah Instructional Systems Project (UISP) , will demonstrate 
changes in staffing patterns, using professional and paraprofessional 
personnel, and in individualizing the curriculum..,. Fourteen State- 
sponsored regional staff development programs were held for the purpose 
of discussing details of the ESEA Title II program and its relation to 
other Federal programs.... Title II materials contribute to improvement 
of instruction by supplementing subject areas of the curriculum.... 

Increasing the instructional resources in elementary and secondary subject 
fields has made it possible to have many materials available in classrooms. 
Teachers are able to operate more effectively when they have sufficient 
teaching material. Students are giver, more opportunities to work independently 
or in groups when sufficient material is available.... 

Vermo nt 

The impact of the Title II program on the improvement of educational 
opportunity for the children and teachers in public and private elementary 
and secondary schools continues to be strongly felt throughout the State. 

The purpose and availability of these funds, coupled with the cut-off date 
for secondary schools to meet State minimum standards, have done much toward 
greatly improving library services in the high schools.... All types, grade 
levels, and subject fields of materials in the categories need strengthening 
to improve the quality of instruction.... While there is still much room 
for improvement toward meeting standards, the State has made real progress. 

More libraries are nearing the goal of five to ten books per pupil, and most 
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schools are adding new media to their collections..,. The impact of Title II 
continues to be felt in increasing strength. More people are talking about 
w instructional materials centers n in elementary schools as well as secondary 
schools. More pupils are being exposed to wider use of added materials. 
Generally speaking, Title II has done more for school libraries in Vermont 
in two years than anything else in ten years.... 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 

In most districts, the most significant impact of the Title II program 
has been the utilization of audiovisual materials. The instructional programs 
of many schools has been greatly enhanced by use of these materials. Teachers, 
especially at the secondary level, are gaining a greater awareness of the 
impact and potential of Title II as more of them are asked to evaluate 
specific materials.... Probably the most enthusiastic support for Title II 
came from subject specialists who were helped to find ways to explore use 
of a variety of materials to locate those that have the greatest value 
and potential for this area. . . . Except for materials used in the teaching 
of English as a second language,, all types, levels, and subjects in the 
elementary schools are still lacking for quality materials.... The situation 
in elementary schools is difficult to describe but it is a certainty that 
with each year, more school children, especially in the remote areas, are 
being introduced to reading.... Our secondary schools, where language 
problems are less complex, are able to employ a well-rounded program with 
utilization of a variety of instructional materials to a much better advantage... 
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Virgin Islands 

Because of the close working relationship between all educators 
in the Virgin Islands^ intensified by acute needs in all areas of instruction, 
there has been no lack of utilization of materials purchased under Title II., 
Emphasis has been placed on the acquisition of school library resources, 
expansion of secondary school libraries, and a program to develop elementary 
school libraries.,.. Data from private schools indicate that Title II has 
acted as a stimulant for the development and expansion of library programs... 
By providing materials other than formal textbooks, it is now possible for 
school programs to provide for more individualized instruction and learning. 
This is extremely important in view of the tremendous variance of backgrounds 
between many of the teachers and students in the Virgin Islands. 




APPENDIX 



Supplementary Data on Numbers, Cost, Types of Audiovisual 
Materials Acquired under ESEA Title II Programs , 
Fiscal Year 1968, by Category 
and Educational Level 




Table A. Number and Total Cost of Audiovisual Materials Loaned to Elementary School Children and Teachers as School Library resources 

by State or Outlying Area, under ESEA Title II, Fiscal Year 1 ^66 > _ __ 

State or ‘ " ” Programed ' * ** 

Outlying Area Motion Filmstrips Recordings Slides and Instruction Maps, etc. Total Total 

Pictures Transparency Materials Number Cost 
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Table C. Number and lotal Cost of Audiovisual Materials Loaned to Secondary School Children and Teachers as School Library Resources, 

by State or Outlying Area, under ESEA Title II Programs, Fiscal Year 1968 

State or Programed 

Outlying Area Motion Filmstrips Recordings Slides and Instruction Maps, etc. Total Total 

Pictures T ransparency Materials Humber Cost 
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